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The Complexity of Girls’ Puberty Rites among the Athabascan Indians 


When working on the Creation Myths of the North American Indians!) it became 
painfully clear to me that Alaska had a tendency to be a blank spot on my distribution 
maps. As my ultimate aim is to compare the North American Indian Creation Myths with 
the Asiatic ones, Alaska as a “bridge” between the continents holds a special interest. An 
expedition to Alaska was undertaken during July and August, 1966 to find out whether 
or not these myths were popular in this part of North America. To this end it was 
imperative that I went to as many places as possible. Unfortunately time did not allow me 
to stay as long as I would have wished in the different places. The main work was carried 
out among the Athabascan Indians in Minto and Nondalton. Some recording was also 
done in Eagle, Tanacross and Northway and in the Native Hospital in Anchorage. 


I tried to confine myself consistently to a limited number of topics. These were: 
. The Creation myths (or myths about the beginning of the world). 
. Other myths and stories. 
. Hunting customs. 
. Customs in connection with the first tooth. 
. Women’s puberty rites. 


As for Point 5, which is the subject of this paper, I felt that I could question women 
more freely than my male colleagues could. Thus much material was gathered which was 
hitherto unknown in literature. 


The following is an exact quotation from Louise Frank (ca. 80), Minto, one of my 
informants: 


“When women first start their period, they call them womans. And when they first get 
their period they make them stay out by themselves. They put up little tent for them, out 
way back in woods, and they make them have everything of their own, just like anybody 
else living in their own home. But they would not let the women go outdoors and they 
would not let the women look around. This woman she had a hood. Long hood way down 
this far (pointed down to her waist), so she can’t look either way. She just look straight 
down on what she is doing. This woman she got to sew all the time, keep sewing all the 
time and they put the best food and pack for her, a little food bag. Like the best dry fish, 
the best dry meat or any kind of best food, they keep it in bag for her, for when somebody 
come visit her. When she has visitors she can’t look up at them because she just has to 
look down [because] <!:¢ got that hood. And [then she has] that little sack to give to that 
people that visit her, older women or her friends. 


Other than that she got her own food and her dishes. When it is time to eat her mother 
bringing [food], cook food to her. She has got to be real careful about her hands. She has 








1) Rooth, A. B., 1957: “The Creation Myths of the North American Indians.” Anthropos $2. 
Rooth, A. B., 1962: The Raven and the Carcass. An Investigation of a Mornf in the Deluge 
Myth in Europe, Asia, and North America, (Folklore Fellows Communications N:o TS6. 
Helsinki 1962.) 
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to use certain basin and towel. When she is knowing that sign she will wear gloves 
ittens} to protect her hands from eating food [and touching it]. 
You are not supposed to look at any kind of animal. You are not supposed to eat 
fresh meat or fresh fish. They are not supposed to travel on the river, because if they do 
these things, they say all the animals will disappear. That's what they said. They could not 
+o out in boats, because the fish ran in the river, you know, and they don’t want to be 
pning all over after fish, you see. The fish might disappear too. When they take them 
nto [the] boats they used to have fishtail dragging behind the boat or canoe. They used 
that because they don’t want the fish to disappear. 

As all the different customs connected with the girls’ puberty rites cannot be commented 
upon here I will have to limit myself to only a few of them. I will present here an outline 
hich will show the complexity of customs at the time of seclusion: 











rphology of the custom: 


Seclusion. 

Time reckoning (knot records) 

“Initial stage: running away or running down stream. ; 

A hutor tent of one’s own. Tools and household utensils of one’s own. 
Dress to prevent looking at persons or things. 

Rattles of hoofs to keep people and animals away. 


To prevent direct touch of: 
Fire and food (use of gloves). 
Sun (head covered). 
Water (drinking tube). 
Own body (scratching stick). ° 
cology: Influence of hunting and fishing economy on the girl’s puberty rites. 
Taboos: Not look at animals or at fish on the fish racks, at summerbirds (and aero- 
planes — sic). 
Not go near the shore. 
Not go in canoe. 
Not go on a trail with traps. 
Not to eat certain food (fresh food, bear heads). 


Taboos broken: Drag fishtail after a canoe or walk with moose ears. 
agic: 
Sympathetic magic: The girl ought to be weil combed and dressed and decorated with 
“pearls”, and 
provided with good food, plenty of chopped wood and fresh water. 
Protective magic: Customs to avoid somatic defects as weak eyes, loss of hair, wrinkles, 
bad breath, bad teeth. 
raining for social responsibility: Sewing (setting good rules: start a mukluk in the morn- 
ing, finish it before evening). 
hange of custom. 
An analysis of the girl's puberty ceremonies will show the complexity of this custom. 
rst of all we have the seclusion. The girl is to be put in a certain hut or tent of her own 
dutside the village, Furthermore her dress will make her seclusion more explicit. Formerly 
moose-skin hood with fringes hanging down before the eyes was used. Later generations 
ed a blanket which was said to be carried in such a way as to make it difficult for the 
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girl to see anything except her own feet. Dressed in this manner, it w 
to avoid looking at people or objects. Gloves, according to some in 
to prevent the girl from touching fire and food. It is sometimes stated that the food was 
prepared by the mother. In addition a drinking tube, made froma swan’s wing bone ane 
fastened to the girl’s blanket, was employed to prevent the girl from oun anhat 
directly. Analogously the scratching stick mentioned by one informant was probabl > also 
used to prevent the girl from touching her own body. i 


as easier for the girl 
formants, were used 


Intimately connected with seclusion is the question of time reckoning. For how long was 
the girl to stay alone in her hut? It was difficult to obtain accurate answers on this point 
In some of the old Russian Orthodox communities the seclusion was to last 40 days — 40 
being a favored Christian number. Informants from other villages stated that seclusion 
lasted for a couple of months. The deterioration of the custom and the gradual disintegra- 
tion of taboos account for the differences in lengths of time. It might also be that cher 
never was any rigid time limit and that a fixed time is, to some extent, what a Western 
scholar is looking for. When the custom of seclusion was no longer rigidly observed the girl 
remained with her family usually in a corner of a house hidden by a blanket. ; 


The taboo against eating heads of bear (and beaver meat) followed the women up to 
the time of the menopause. At that time she was permitted to eat it but, as one of the 
Indian women said, at that time it seemed repulsive to eat something she had avoided for 
so long. 


Some of the customs appear to be observed by the women not only during the first 
period but also at each subsequent period, i. e. to travel by canoe or boat, to step over 
a fish or to go near a fish rack. Some taboos lasted for a year; some until menopause. For 
example, Frances Wilson of Nondalton said that she would never step over a dead fish 
lying on the shore. It was interesting to see how the rules once set for a girl were retained 
by her even when it was no longer necessary. 


Some informants stated that when the girl had to follow the family moving to the fish 
camp she had to take certain precautions. Again according to Frances Wilson when she 
had to go with her family to the fishing camp and had to pass a lake (taboo) she was 
concealed in the back of the canoe under a blanket and was compelled to hold a string 
to which a fish-tail was attached. It was believed that the fish would disappear from the 
lake if a girl went out in a canoe. Hence the dragging of a fish-tail through the water was 
to make it look as if a fish and not a girl was crossing the lake. This custom was also 
observed in Minto. 


There seems to be a similar foundation to the use of “moose ears”, a custom described 
by informants in Tanacross and Northway. If the “moose ears”, made from willow leaves, 
were placed in the hut they had the effect of sympathetic magic; however when the girl 
walked on the trail she was to hold the “moose ears” in her hand. Supposedly this was 
done to give the impression that a moose and not a girl was proceeding down the path. 
This custom was observed lest the animals would disappear. It was also stated by different 
informants in Nondalton, Tanacross and Northway that the mother of the girl or the girl 
herself had to put green leaves or brush on the trail thus symbolically covering her tracks. 


Magic plays an important part in the ceremonies. A goal is reached through sympathetic 
magic: what you want to be true later in life you will have to make a pattern for now. 
The same would be true during the first period and seclusion and later on in life, That is 
why the girl was to be well combed and dressed and adorned. That is why she was supplied 
with sufficient food, wood and fresh water — so she would not have to suffer later in life. 
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Anna Birgitta Rooth 


Fig.1 “Moose ears” of willows 
used in the girls’ puberty rites. From 
Northway, Alaska. 


hese magic practices we see a concrete proof of the parents’ affection for their daughter. 
is was the purpose of sympathetic magic. The purpose of protective magic, that is the 
50s which were not to be violated, was to provide for the safety of the community and 
he girl as well. 

It is obvious from all the taboos set for the girl that she herself was a danger to the 
mmunity and hence had to be excluded for a certain time and prohibited from having 
inything to do with the game and the fish lest they disappear. This of course would be a 
F astrophe to the whole community. Furthermore, she was considered a danger to the 
nters: their weapons might become useless or their legs might be broken which occurences 
uld also be disastrous to the economy. She was also in a dangerous period in which 
nything she did could harm her later in life; however by the use of sympathetic magic 
what she did would later be for her good: she would be attractively dressed, have an 
abundance of food, be able to work productively. This pattern would constantly be 
epeated, once set during this period. 


In these customs there is evidence partly of the precautions taken to protect the 
Ommunity and partly of the love or affection of the parents or the family for the girl in 
roviding her with the necessities of life during her seclusion: she would have good reason 
believe that she would be well taken care of later in life as well. It is evident that the 
rpose of many customs was to give her later in life good health, courage and an attractive 
ppearance. It is possible that exposure to possible dangers was the traditional way of 
rousing an interest in the girl to follow the traditional rules. 


The economy, that is to say the hunting and the fishing, plays an important part in the 
mation of the girl’s puberty rites, as we have seen. The social responsibility awaiting 
¢ girl is also expressed in the gisl’s puberty rites. Many informants stress the sewing during 
he period of seclusion. No reason is given why they sew — it might be just to pass the 
time. It was simply stated that they were to sew. Nevertheless sewing serves as a check that 
the girl is not only physically mature for marriage but also socially mature: mature enough 
to sew for a whole family. Sewing is one of the most important skills in the Arctic climate. 
The ability of girls to sew clothes and mend them properly proves that in earlier days 
etic existence would be simply impossible without these skills. We may bring to mind 
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Fig. 2. Ring for carrying fish made of 
willows and u:sed in the girls’ puberty rites. 
From Northway, Alaska. 





that Knud Rasmussen brought a young woman with him as an important member of his 
expedition to Alaska — simply to sew. Furthermore this ability is also stressed in the 
pedagogical stories recorded in Nondalton in which the clever girl who had learned to sew 
well had a good life; while her lazy and disobedient sister who had no desire to sew was 
dressed in rags for she was unable either to mend her old one or sew a new one. She was 


poor and miserable and repented that she had not listened to what her parents said. She had 
not learned to sew — and hence this misfortune. 


Another rule that was observed during the time of the girl’s seclusion was that if she 
started to sew a mukluk in the morning she was to go on sewing and complete it before 
evening. Similar to the above this was another de facto proof of her ability to take care 
of a family. And soa good rule was set for her later to follow. 


Only rules and taboos are stated: what to do and what not to do. To abstract from 
these customs underlying ideas is a contemporary intellectual process. For instance, is never 
stated that the girl was dangerous; instead, it was pointed out what was going “to happen” 
to the community if the taboos were broken. If a girl went out on the water or stepped over 
a stream where there were fish, the fish would disappear, a disaster to the community. If 
certain taboos were broken, the community was to pretend that they were never broken. 
To the modern mind this was done to avoid disaster and restore the harmony; accordingly 
a fishtail was dragged after the boat to make it appear that a fish and not a girl (hidden 
under a blanket in the boat) was passing over the water. 


Some informants indicated that if a girl passed an animal trail or a trail where traps 
were set or a place where animals pass brush and leaves were to be strewn on the trail — 
or a snare of willow was to be made and passed through a trap — symbolic gestures to 
conceal her track made on the trail. 


It was said that if the prohibition to look at anything far away, be it a moose in a !ake 
or wild geese in flight, was broken her sight would be impaired later in life. So selfprotec- 
tion prompted her to follow these taboos. It might be that the importance of the summer 
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rds in a hunting community, where the birds as well as egg-picking was an important 
pplement to the diet led to this custom. The prohibition to look at anything far away 
ve rise to a new taboo: not to look at an aeroplane (sic). In this no functional or ecolo- 
found; it is merely in accordance with the injunction not to look at 


From the descriptions or the taboos the girl had to observe it is evident that she might 
be considered to be a danger to the community, to its well being and possibly even its 
istence, and a danger to herself as well. However the Indians would have never made 
n abstraction; they merely stated the taboos. 

One example of the ending of the girls seclusion is given by a former school teacher in 
gle (between 1925—1938) Mrs. Borghild Hansen, who gave an interesting account of 
w she succeeded in breaking this custom and thereby in causing it to disappear in Eagle. 


sis what she said: 

When I first went to the village (Eagle) I found that it was a custom that when the 
girls come to maturity they were put into a little skin tent or some kind of a little enclosure 
back of the village. And she was kept there for about two weeks when she first came into 
turity. Well, the first young girl that happen to mature after I arrived there — because 


© the lay reader’s wife and enquired about it and first the mother thought that I should 
it do anything about it and then I went to the lay reader’s wife,and she said: ‘Well, I 
guld do, if I please but she did not think it was wise...’ . 


Well, I don’t think it is good that she is to be kept out of school all that time.’ And 

aid, ‘in that time we learn to do different.’ So I went to the mother again and after 

told her that I wanted Laura to come to school, she said, well, if I really wanted her, 

she would let her go the back way and come to school... But anyhow she came to school 

and of course the children were horrified too and well, oh, I had a lot of dagger thrown 
at me, but Laura came to school every day and about after third day I said: ‘You want to 

home right down the street?’ 

She said, she had better not and I said: ‘I walk down with you.’ 


And I walked down the street with her — this first time. She walked on the other side 
d I walked beside (along the houses) and as I went by there I noticed a number of faces 
the windows. But no men came out and then the next day I walked down with Laura, 
ound that the chief had put a big canvass in front of his windows and in front of his door 
faughter). They did not want to see that girl. But Laura kept going to school and then 
“when the next incident come and the next girl (come to mature) she did not stop from 
“cOming to school. But she must hurry right home and not be seen out around the village. 
tit just gradually wore off, you know, and they kind of forget about it. It is a long time 
>. They knew that something was going to happen to him or the girl or the entire village 
because of this. But they finally learnt. This happened, I think, in the year of 1926. I don’t 
member the month...” 


Interesting in this account is the horror of the leader in the village evinced by his attempt 
fo protect himself and his family by putting up a canvass in front of the house so they 


would not see the girl. 


—— 
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_ The Athabascan material culture is gone. However the mental or intellectual culture stil! 
lingers on in the form of myths, stories, songs, beliefs, customs. Even the techniques of 
different works and handicrafts are still remembered and could still be preserved. Having 
had experience in field work I suggest that the study of the Athabascan Indians (and the 
Eskimos) in North America be intensified before the process of acculturation has gone 
too far. 

It would also be of interest to have some of my material completed and elucidated. As 
usual it is in the transcript of the tape recording that it is evident where there are gaps that 
ought to be filled by new interrogations. 
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